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12 WORTH-MORE IMPROVEMENTS 


You can now do more cutting per 
day with less effort. The new 
improved McCulloch Model 99, 
two-man chain saw puts out top 
production comfortably, easily, 
day in and day out...earning for 
you every working hour. 


New high-horsepower motor de- 
sign saves one hour out of eight in 
production logging and new extra- 
capacity gas tank gives 30 extra 
minutes of cutting. It’s as light as 
modern design can make it, for 
easy control and carrying. It has 
the time-proved McCulloch low 
maintenance features, plus new 
type connecting rod bearing with 
four times longer life...new alloy- 
steel, heavy-duty clutch rotor... 
new heavy-gauge, double-strength 
handle bars with cylinder fin and 
exhaust guard. 


Operation is easier in every way 
with cushioned-power “internal 
balancer” that takes the heavy 
vibration out of cutting... finger- 
tip control...automatic no-stail 
clutch, kick-proof, automatic 
rewind starter...accessible water- 
proof ignition system...remov- 
able-brush air cleaner... quickly 
removable outboard handle...all 
position sawing with full swivel 
transmission. 


See your dealer for a demonstra- 
tion of the McCulloch Model 99. 
McCulloch Motors Corporation, 
Los Angeles 45, California. Export 
Dept.: 301 Clay Street, San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. Canadian 
Distributor : 220 W. First Avenue, 
Vancouver, B.C.; 525 First Ave- 
nue, Quebec, P. Q.; 861 Lansdowne 
Street, Peterboro, Ontario. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CHAIN SAWS 


Wy Model33 | 12” &16” blade | $195.00 up 





Model47 | 14”—42”blade| $279.00 up 
Model 4-30) 14”—42” blade | $315.00 up 














=n Model99 | 20”—60” blade |$450.00 up 


(prices F.O.B. Los Angeles) 


McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION 
} 6101 W. Century Blvd. Dept. LT 
los Angeles 45, California 





Please send complete free information and 
name of my nearest dealer. 


Name 





Address. 





City State. 
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ALONG THE WA 


® The SCRIPT GOT MIXED UP some- 
ow or other here THIS SPRING. April 
showers brought May flowers—in APRIL, 
because WE HAD MAY HEAT. The 
LAST HALF OF MAY was DRY AS A 
BONE. 


The LEBANON COUNTY (PENNA) 
. OF C. publishes a VERY NICE 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. The April 
issue had an EXCELLENT LEAD 
STORY on “HERB BOWMANS TREE 
SERVICE. HERB has built a VERY 
FINE ORGANIZATION in the past 
NINE YEARS, and in spite of a DEVAS- 
TATING FIRE two years ago, has 
— TO GROW. Good going 


m The COLUMBUS, (OHIO) SUNDAY 
DISPATCH for May 9th, had a COVER 
PICTURE (Magazine section), in color, 
of a GIANT REDBUD (CERCIS CANA- 
DENSIS). Its a HUGE TREE—looks 
MORE LIKE AN OAK, and must be 
30 OR MORE INCHES IN DIAMETER. 
Thanks to DON SMITH who is CON- 
VALESCING from an OVERHAUL JOB 
in a DAYTON HOSPITAL. 


Well, ’'M IN the NURSERY, PUB- 

ISHING and CONSULTING BUSI- 
NESSES exclusively now — RESIGNED 
from the good old MOSES CLEAVE- 
LAND CORPORATION May Ist, as 
COMMISSIONER OF SHADE TREES. 
The eight years spent with THE CITY 
OF CLEVELAND, previded a SPLEN- 
DID OPPORTUNITY to prove, at least 
to myself, that a NUMBER OF STATUS 
QUO PRACTICES WERE WRONG. 


wm One of the OLD “CHESTNUTS” 
proven FALLACIOUS was that YOU 
HAD TO PLANT the species of tree 
PEOPLE WANTED—very ABSURD. We 
planted NEARLY 100 SPECIES AND 
VARIETIES and I doubt seriously if 
there is EVEN ONE PERSON in the 
WHOLE CITY OF CLEVELAND who 
could IDENTIFY ALL OF THEM. 
Another thing, with SOME SALESMAN- 
SHIP, you can SELL THE IDEA of 
PROPER SPACING. 


w There are TWO IMPORTANT REQ- 
UISITES for successful STREET TREE 
MANAGEMENT—1) The City Forester 
MUST KNOW a WIDE NUMBER OF 
SPECIES, thoroughly and INSIDE OUT. 
Not just a few natives, he must BE A 
STUDENT OF TREES and THEIR 
USE. (A CITY FORESTER without 
such knowledge is LIKE A DOCTOR 
who does not know the BONES IN THE 
HUMAN BODY). 2) He must BE A 
SALESMAN. and sell the idea of doing 
the JOB RIGHT—this means PROPER 
SPACING and PROPER SELECTION 
OF A TREE that will NOT EXCEED 
the SPACE FACTORS. 


gm JOHNNY MICHALKO is ACTING 
COMMISSIONER. and he SHOULD GET 
IT—he is the ONLY PERSON there 
qualified to FOLLOW THRU on the JOB 
THAT HAS BEEN STARTED. One 
thing, tho, he NEEDS A GOOD AS- 
SISTANT like I HAD IN HIM. 


mw PRINCIPAL REASON for MY RES- 
IGNATION was to take over a CON- 
SULTING ASSIGNMENT PROFFERED 
by the CLEVELAND ELECTRIC IL- 
LUMINATING CO. This will involve 
principally the ADVOCACY OF 
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PROPER TREE USE, in respect to 
SPACE FACTORS, on a LONG RANGE 
PLANNING BASIS, thruout the 144 in- 
corporated TOWNS AND VILLAGES in 
their OPERATING AREA. 


m The 2lst WESTERN SHADE TREE 
CONFERENCE (National Chapter) was 
a very nice CHUMMY AFFAIR at 
OAKLAND (actually, at Hotel Clare- 
mont, Berkeley). The hotel was a 
BEAUTIFUL PLACE high in the 
BERKELEY HILLS. 


g It was QUITE UNSEASONAL IN 
CALIFORNIA, that is CHILLY. In the 
evenings A SUMMER SUIT was very 
UNCOMFORTABLE. 


m Saw a very UNIQUE DEMONSTRA- 
TION of STREET LIGHTING in PORT- 
LAND thanks to FRANK MACKA- 
NESS, Agricultural Consultant for the 
PORTLAND GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CO. It is a series of INSTALLATIONS 
DEPICTING street lighting at its IN- 
CEPTION and COMING DOWN THRU 
the various IMPROVEMENT STAGES 
to the present DAYLIGHT FLUORES- 
CENT SYSTEM. It is a demonstration 
well worth seeing. C. L. JARRETT of 
the P.G.E. is IN CHARGE of the in- 
stallation. 


mITHANKS to FRANK ANDERSON I 
finally obtained SOME GOOD KODA- 
CHROMES, well the TREES WERE 
GOOD anyway, of LAVALLE (CAR- 
RIER) HAWTHORN, in FULL BLOOM. 
They were 30-YEAR-OLD TREES in a 
FOUR-FOOT TREELAWN and UNDER 
35 FOOT OVERHEAD WIRES — NO 
CONFLICT IN EITHER FACTOR. This 
beautiful RICH FOLIAGED TREE 
merits WIDESPREAD USE on _ the 
NATION’S RESIDENTIAL STREETS. 
IT IS FUNCTIONAL as well as VERY 
BEAUTIFUL. FRANK showed me sev- 
eral FINELY DEVELOPED STREETS 
OF them in BURLINGAME, CALIF. 
Several days ago I VISITED SEVERAL 
STREETS in CLEVELAND, where they 
are looking CRISP AND LOVELY. 
Use it more. 


GEO. HOOD and IRV JOHNSON 
showed me some nice WASHINGTON 
THORNS on streets in PALO ALTO. 
This is an IMPRESSIVE SMALL TREE 
which is easily grown in STANDARD 
FORM. One tree that LOOKED LIKE 
A COMER was a short street of 
CELTIS JAPONICA. Real good. 


gw There HAS BEEN a MUCH WIDER 
USE of FLOWERING TREES in the 
WEST THAN IN THE EAST on 
STREETS. And CLIMATE HAS 
NOTHING TO DO WITH IT—nor bet- 
ter GROWING CONDITIONS, they are 
just AHEAD OF US, but WE’LL 
CATCH ’EM. 


wm The WEALTH OF PAULS SCAR- 
LET THORNS and AESCULUS BRIOT- 
TI as well as MANY STREETS of 
PURPLE PLUM VARIETIES. particu- 
larly the LATTER IN BERKELEY. is 
very REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFUL. 
Sure is a VAST IMPROVEMENT over 
the ABSURD SILVER MAPLE and 
SYCAMORE plantings of THE EAST. 


w Thanks to ALICE AND PAUL LER- 
NER (W. B. CLARKE NURSERY, SAN 
JOSE), for a very DELECTABLE BAR- 
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BECUE at their hacienda—even tho 


PAUL GOT HIS FINGERS FROST 
BITTEN going out to the barbecue FOR 
THE STEAKS the WINE he _ had 
THAWED THEM OUT— it was a DELI- 
CIOUS GERMAN WINE, that translated 
MEANT SOMETHING about “MAID- 
ENS MILK” —I’VE FORGOTTEN the 
full name. 


gm Our GOOD FRIEND from Portland 
RILEY STEVENS stayed over IN PALO 
ALTO after the Conference and on 
SATURDAY JUST before emplaning for 
Portland SUFFERED a SLIGHT JOLT 
IN HIS TICKER—just enough TO HOS- 
PITALIZE HIM FOR A WEEK OF 
SACK TIME. Hope its ALL CLEARED 
UP RILEY, and that you can MAKE 
THE NATIONAL at Atlantic City. 


gw Those MOUNTAIN MEN from the 
SANTA BARBARA HILLS, the GRIF- 
FINS AND THE MORGANS are fixing 
up a GALA FIESTA for the 32nd NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE which meets 
there in AUGUST, °55. If I’m ANY 
JUDGE OF CHARACTER these TWO 
CHARACTERS will really TROT OUT 
A ROYAL SHINDIG—so get a BIG 
PIGGY bank and START FILLING it 
now for the BIGGEST EXTRAVA- 
GANZA of the ages. 


gm The NATIONAL SHADE TREE 
CONFERENCE, 30th edition, is COM- 
ING UP in AUGUST at ATLANTIC 
CITY (Aug. 30-Sept. 3). Don’t MISS 
A GRAND OPPORTUNITY to vacation 
there. TO PARAPHRASE a RACE- 
TRACK slogan “THE SURF LOOKS 
IN VAIN FOR THE TURF.” 


wm See YOU in ATLANTIC City. Room 
RATES will be those of the OFF 
SEASON—NOT summer rates. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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No place is complete without trees. A home without trees is charmless; a road without trees is 
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FASHIONS IN TREES 

Chere is something in the heading of this piece “Fashions 
In Trees’? that strikes a chord that, we think, as soon as we 
can record the sound, could be the beginning of a beautiful 
symphon 

This title came from the heading of a ‘letter to the editor’ 
contained in an issue of Gardening Illustrated, a fine English 
paper. In this letter the writer, Mr. Collingwood Ingram, 
went on to point out how a street of trees that had become 


famous had set a vogue for the use of that particular tree. 
For example, the Horsechestnuts (Aesculus hippocastanum ) 
on the Rue de la Paix in Paris set an example that was fol- 
lowed blindly for many years, in many places thruout the 


world icularly in America and Great Britain. Another 
example was Unter den Linden in Germany. 

We are fully in accord with any one or any program 
that would be designed to foster a Fashions In Trees develop- 
ment. However we hope the primary presentation will take 
into consideration the bad points of trees, as well as the good 
ones, and point out how to avoid using the tree improperly— 
to the disadvantage of the public and the tree. There is no 
questiot t what the White Horsechestnut, as used in Paris, 
is a beautiful thing in bloom. It certainly is but by the same 
token it is a seriously messy thing when these lovely blossoms 


fulfill their destiny and become seed. The seed can become 
not only messy, but dangerous, when small lads begin flinging 
them thru windows, etc.; also this irritation does not set well 





with the public and the result is a hue and cry to chop the 
trees down. Sometimes the political pressure on City Ar- 
borists is irresistable and the result is that what could have 
been a beautiful inoffensive tree, had the proper selection been 
made originally, is reduced to debris and firewood. 

The vogue for the Horsechestnut spread widely in 
America, but evidently no thought was given to the future 
size and faults of the tree. We fail to understand why this 
should be. Certainly it follows that a person entrusted 
with the selection of trees for planting, particularly, in public 
streets or places, should KNOW INTIMATELY the good 
as well as bad points of a great majority of the common 
uncommon and potential street or shade trees. If he is not 
thus equipped he definitely is not qualified for his job. Would 
you like to have a broken leg, arm or collarbone set by a 
doctor who was not thoroughly acquainted with the bones in 
the human body—same thing—neither should the City 
Arborist lacking in tree use knowledge attempt to “set” trees. 

While we have no exact way of knowing when this 
Horsechestnut vogue began we doubt seriously that it was 
prior to 1822. It was about that time that there was dis- 
covered a sport, on a Horsechestnut tree in Switzerland, bear- 
ing double white flowers and which BORE NO FRUIT. 
This splendid variety has come down to us as Bauman’s 
Horsechestnut (Aesculus hippocastanum Baumanii)—a dou- 
ble flowering fruitless variety. “This tree has been used down 
thru the years by a few connoisseurs—it has all the stately 











beauty of the species without the most serious objections, still 


growing tree. Without studying, or knowing, the other 
it has been rarely used and is rarely seen advertised for sale. 


Linden species, this poor one was chosen. It too was widely 
planted in our eastern states along with the equally poor 
American Linden (Tilia Americana) or Basswood, probably 
because they grew fast, the weakest excuse for selecting a 
street tree. Had good judgment been used, judgment based 
on a knowledge of Linden species, the superlative qualities of 
the Littleleaf Linden (Tilia cordata), one of the finest of all 
street trees; the Crimean Linden (Tilia euchlora), another 
excellent and beautiful tree; the Silver Linden (Tilia tomen- 
tosa) and the Pendent Silver Linden (Tilia petiolaris), would 
have been given preference. Anyone of these Lindens, or 
Limes as they are called in England, would be a much wiser 
choice than vulgaris. 


We have never seen any number of these trees used on 
streets until, on a recent trip to the west coast, in Portland, 
we saw considerable numbers of the Bauman on the streets. 
Evidently the result of a single nurserymans appreciation for 
this fine tree. Quiet evidently the work of one man a number 
of years ago because none of the present, many nurseries in 
that area offer the tree today. 


The point is that had the planters of these thousands of 
Horsechestnuts known their business thoroughly, as_ they 
should have, there would be few excuses to remove the 
trees, many prematurely; there would have been less ill will 
engendered toward trees on streets generally, because, while 
it is true it is only a very small fraction of the public who 
complain, still as everyone working for a political subdivision 


With the new trend in tree fashions of today, that is the 
trend to trees of smaller stature, or tailored form to serve a 
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—". € squeaking wheel gets the grease —and most it would seem we may be coming of age in our approach to 

politicians get panicky when some obnoxious constituent 


tree use and selection. Let us hope the professional arborist 
and nurseryman will acquaint himself with a wide variety of 
trees and that they will take the lead in guiding the public in 
the selection and use of a tree that will perform the particular 
service the user wants—not the reverse, as has been the rule, 
of the user dictating the kind of trees, with no knowledge 
whatsoever of those possible to use, or of the consequences. 
Lets abandon the policy of “the blind leading the blind” and 
evolve a true “fashion in trees.” 


Western Chapter Plans Gala Meet 
for 55 National Conference 


The first order of business called by 
newly elected President Maunsell Van 
Rensselaer of the Western Chapter 
National Shade Tree Conference, was a 
meeting of committee heads to make 


begins to get in his hair, and then he begins to get obnoxious, 
and the result is a fight, or submission. This is not an isolated 
part of a City Arborists life, it is a daily occurrence. And a 
great deal of it could be, and could have been avoided by a 
thorough knowledge of trees and their use. 


In the other example mentioned by Mr. Collingwood, 
that of Unter den Linden, this particular tree, which as close 
as we can determine was Tilia vulgaris, a coarse leaved, large 





Spray Chemical Corporation was well 
conducted and described by officials of 
the company. This was followed by a 
fine lunch at which the delegates were 
guests of Cal. Spray. 


d Cypress 
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Elected to the vice presidency was 
Allan H. Reid, landscape architect of 
Palo Alto. He with President Van 
Rensselaer have dedicated their year of 
service to the making of a successful 


ALLAN H. ReEtp 


Vice President, 
Western Chapter, 
NSTC. 





plans for the 31st National Shade Tree 
Conference to be held in Santa Barbara 
in 1955. 

The 21st Western Shade Tree Con- 
ference held at the Claremont Hotel in 
Berkeley was ably guided thru a worth- 
while agenda of interesting papers and 
field and social events by President 
Lynn Harriss. Among the highlights 
was a luncheon at Jack London Square 
on the Oakland waterfront close by an 
old tavern where the famous author had 
spent many an hour. The field demon- 
strations were well attended and the 
various pieces of equipment on display 
aroused much interest. A trip to the 
manufacturing plant of the California 


event of the 3lst National Shade Tree 
Conference which will be held for the 
first time on the west coast in 1955. 
The furtherest point west in the history 
of the conference has been the 1939 
meeting held in St. Louis. Bill Griffin 
and Ray Morgan will be the general 
chairmen for the big meeting and judging 
from the preliminary plans laid in Oak- 
land the 31st Conference will be one 
you will not want to miss. One of the 
highlights tentatively planned is a real 
western style outdoor barbecue on the 
famous Dos Pablos Ranch. If you have 
never sat in on one of these things you 
haven’t lived. 


$< 
Calendar of Events 
National Shade Tree Conference, Hotel 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 


August 30-September 3, 1954. 


Thirteenth Annual Short Course on Road- 
side Development, Columbus, Ohio, October 
5-8, 1954. 





In the further search for northernmost sta- 
tions at which Taxodium distichum may be 
found, we are grateful to Robert J. Frantz 
of Niles, Mich., for this picture, which shows 
two beautiful specimens growing near that 


city. 





WANTED! 


A good foreman to become partner 
in sound tree business located in mid- 
west. 

Write for further particulars and 
in first letter give your qualifications 
and experience. 


Address inquiries to: Trees 
Magazine, Box 5-] 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio 











PLANT AMERICA—WISELY 
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The Replanting Plans In Progress In New Haven 





\New 


RBERT J. CRAN, JR., 
Supt. of Trees 
Haven, Conn. 
of shade trees along the 
Haven present special 
known to our forebears. 
ed splendid results in beauty 
the use of what might be 
standard type trees using 
old reliables” as elm, 
ind plane. We are grateful 
shaded streets that is our 
Although our forebears 
remarkable tree conscious- 
re somewhat promiscuous in 
lecting to take into con- 
site factors such as 
f the street, the setback of 
idth of the ‘Tree Lawn,” 
character of the planting 
sideration had been given 
ite growth of the trees se- 
form of root development 
vould not have the problems 
dewalks and streets, bulg- 
nes and tree root starvation 
today. It cost the city of 
$30,057.38 in 1953 to 
square feet of concrete 
he greater portion of which 
cked and lifted by the roots 
wing in narrow tree belts. 
er $40,000.00 each year 
uch repair. What a tree 
ram and nursery we could 
hat sum of money for just 
While these trees are still 
species offer a limited choice 
1en the street and tree fac- 
d are brought into account. 
ore than ever before, there 
for the small “tailored” 
ire two other factors that 
aying an increasingly im- 
the past fifteen to twenty 
overhead power and tele- 
ind street lighting. The 
c power and light indus- 
ssed a symbolic milestone, 
) millionth customer on the 
rsary of the electric light. 
98 per cent of the popula- 
onnected to power lines. 
f the ice storm of January 
ht months were spent by 


rious 


CC ( 


Haven Park Department in 


hazardous, broken 
majority of New Haven’s 
trees, particularly in the 
iples. Just after the storm, 
d telephone companies were 
rishly to bring back serv- 
ult of widespread power 


large 


take down all our fine old 
hrough these storm experi- 
New Haven are changing 


the face of some of the streets, replacing 
diseased, storm-damaged, and structural- 
ly-weakened trees by species that will 
fit into the various site factors of a 
particular location. 

In 1949, the Division of Trees in the 
New Haven Park Commission made a 
survey and census of all the street trees 
in New Haven. With this useful tool, 
I have been creating a Master Street 
Tree Plan embracing seven street and 
seven tree factors that govern our tree 
selection, namely: 

Street Factors 
. Width of “Tree Lawn” 
. Width of Street 
. Building Set-back 
Height of Overhead wires 
. Type and Height of Street Lighting 
6. Soil Content 
. Climate 


me Wh = 
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Tree Factors 

. Moisture required 
. Type of roots 
. Growth Habit 
. Cleanliness 
. Hardiness 
. Availability 
. Resistance to Disease 

There are 750 streets covering a total 
of 260 miles of streets, or about 520 
miles of frontage in the City of New 
Haven. Along this 520-mile frontage 


NDA Mn & WD = 


the “tree lawns” are divided percentag- 

wise as to widths, as follows: 

1. Tree belts 5 ft. wide and 
over 13% 

2. Tree belts 3 ft.-5 ft. wide 
25% 


98 streets 


187 streets 














(Above) Pauls Scarlet Hawthorn standard 


form grown specifically for street use. 
(Right) Headed back to retain central leader 
to attain maximum height. 


3. Tree belts 2 ft.-3 ft. wide 


23% x 173 streets 
4+. Tree belts 0 ft.-2 ft. wide 
9% 68 streets 


5. Tree belts 0 ft. wide and 
streets without walks or curbs 
15% eae 112 streets 


6. Tree belts 0 ft. wide; without 
walks or curbs but with A and 
B Lawns or Parkway 
15% 112 streets 


100% ee 750 streets 

The exact location and condition of 
our street trees together with utjlity 
poles, fireplugs, gas-valves, water shut- 
offs, catch basins and driveways are re- 
corded on maps and noted on index 
cards. “The maps and card index are 
kept up-to-date by our survey clerk who 
makes all changes as they occur from 
the complete description provided by our 
work tickets. 

This Spring we intend to plant some 
484 trees on the streets of New Haven. 
The smaller species will include such 

trees as: 
Hawthorn, 


Pauls Scarlet (Cratae- 


gus oxyacantha Pauli) 15 ft. 91 trees 
Hawthorn, Lavalle (Crataegus la- 

vallei) 21 ft. 17 trees 
Hawthorn, Washington (Crataegus 

phaenopyrum) 30 ft. 80 trees 
Locust, Globe (Robinia  pseudo- 

acacia umbraculifera) 18 ft. 146 trees 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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You Will See This At Atlantic City 


National Shade Tree Conference 30th Annual Convention 


To Be Held at the Hotel Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City—August 30,- September 3, 1954 


By Cart J. ScHirr, 
Publicity Chairman 


This is the time to start making plans 
to attend an ideal combination of an 
educational program with all the myriad 
of entertainment facilities available at 
this nationally famous East Coast Sum- 
mer Resort. 

Your committee feels sure that while 
the members are absorbed in the pros 
and cons of “tailored trees,’’ chemeo- 
therapy, line-clearance, and foliar feed- 
ing, and the host of other allied subjects 
to be covered; the ladies and children 
will be taking in the Steel Pier, Conven- 
tion Hall, Roller Derby, strolling in and 
out of the Boardwalk shops and enjoy- 
ing the miles of white sandy bathing 
beach. And at night, Pop can take in 
the ‘‘spots.” 

Atlantic City is celebrating its 100th 
birthday this year and is planning on 
outdoing its reputation as a pleasure re- 
sort. So better mark the dates on your 
calendar and tell the rest of the family 
so that they can share in the pleasant 
anticipation of a welcome vacation in- 
terlude. 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, the confer- 
ence hotel, offers many unusual attrac- 
tions for the benefit of its patrons. Baby- 
sitters are available on short notice, while 
planned daily recreational classes at 
nominal cost is available to youngsters 
in age groups of 3-8, 6-14, and teen- 
agers. Sun decks, concerts, games, radio 
and TV are at the desire of the guests, 
while the conference has taken beach 
cabanas as a rendez-vous point for the 
swimmers and sun bathers. 

Fishing, crabbing, golf, horses, sail- 
ing, and many other things are available 
to those interested. The ladies program, 





This isn’t a picture of the Shade Tree Conference gang in swimming at Atlantic City, but 
we hope the beach will look like this come Aug. 30. The convention hotel, Haddon Hall 
is at extreme right. 


under the capable hands of Dr. Spencer 
Davis, has planned an interesting pro- 
gram, and in addition will have avail- 
able tickets for race track, ice follies, 
and other special side attractions. 

The Field Demonstrations will be 
held at the Atlantic City Country Club, 
where a delicious luncheon will be 
served and where club privileges will be 
extended to all our members. The lo- 
cale is delightful, and a pleasant day is 
assured. 

Entertainment is in charge of the 
genial Carl Asplundh. Need I say more? 

All in all, you may be assured that 


the 30th Conference will go down on 
the records as the most pleasant and 
profitable in our history. 

Oh, yes, as an afterthought, your 
pocketbooks will not be abused either. 
Hotel rates will start lower than most 
former conferences, car parking and 
garage by the hotel is $1.50 a day, less 
than many other places. We admit that 
outside attractions on the Boardwalk 
may dent the family bank account, but 
actually one can use every spare minute 
in the planned free recreation within 
the hotel if desired, so MORE AT 
THE SHORE IN °54. 








Don't Miss 


30th National Shade Tree Conference 


At Atlantic City — August 30 — September 3 

















THREE DARKLEAVED NORWAY MAPLES 


By HerMAN J. GROOTENDORST 
Boskoop, Holland 


Some 


irs ago there appeared on the 
market both in U. S. A. and in Europe 


a new variety of Acer platanoides, char- 
acterized by its deep purplish-red 
foliag Its main distinction is, that 
the foliage holds its color all through 
the season and does not fade to almost 
green in the old Acer platanoides 
schwed 

Curiously enough several names of 
dark | or crimson or purple Norways 
appeared in nursery lists one after an- 
other. Do these names cover the same 
plant or are there several, almost 
identical clones, which came on_ the 


market just after World War II? 
Trying to solve this puzzle, Dr. B. K. 
Boom of the Institute of Plant Improve- 


ment in the Netherlands, one of the best 
known dendrologists in Holland, made 
a special study of this matter. 

Although some more names _ are 
known, three have become established 


in the European trade, viz. 


1. A. platanoides ‘Crimson King” 
syn. A. plat. schwedleri nigrum) 

2. A. platanoides ‘“‘Faassen’s Black”’ 

3. A. platanoides “Goldsworth Pur- 


pie 
t 


Let’s see where they came from. 


The “Crimson King” Maple is con- 
sidered an origination of Barbier & Cie. 
at Orleans, France; this plant was 
patented in U.S.A. in 1946 under 
number 735. The original tree at the 
Barbier Nursery is no longer in exist- 
ence 

\iaterial of this Maple was imported 
by one Boskoop grower from the U.S.A. 
and from Barbier & Cie. by another. 

‘Faassen’s Black” is reputed to have 
originated at Tips Nursery at Herck-de- 
Stad in Belgium. It is said that it was 
selected from some Norway Maple 
seedlin Whether the seeds originated 
from Mr. Tips own Maples or whether 
the se came from Orleans, France, 
cannot ascertained; it is even quite 
possible that dark-leaved seedlings came 
from the latter source and henceforth 
have the same origin as the “Crimson 
King” Maple. 

Vir. Faassen got his material from 


Tips before the war with the right to 
name the original plant he got from 
there is still in Holland. 

Che “Goldsworth Crimson” Maple 
from W. C. Slocock Ltd., Golds- 
worth Nurseries at Woking, England. 
Origin unknown. The Boskoop Ex- 
perimental Station imported some trees 


come 


from Slocock in 1946 and these original 
plants are still in The Hague Park 
System 


After a few years, when these plants 


became known, everyone doubted 
whether these were three different 
trees. On casual comparison they ap- 


peared identical. “They all showed dark 
colored leaves, of which the color is 
called “crimson” in U.S.A., “purple” 
in England and “black” in Holland. It 
looks to me like a very dark, almost 
blackish purplish-crimson. 

As the different importations grew 
on separated nurseries no proper com- 
parison could be made; the few available 
older trees had all been severely cut back 
every year for budding wood and 
therefore did not show any particular 
habit. 

In the summer of 1952 a nurseryman 
here budded several rows of these three 
maples all in one block; he got his ma- 
terial from the originally imported 
plants mentioned above, viz. the 
“American” plant, Mr. Faassen’s trees 
and from the “english” trees, growing 
at The Hague. 

The one year old 5-6 ft. and 6-8 ft. 
whips gave, during the month of August 
excellent material for comparison, being 
all of the same age and growing all un- 
der the same condition. 

It appeared last August, 
THESE THREE CLONES ARE 
ALL DIFFERENT. Right, the dif- 
ferences are small and not always easily 
to detect, but they are different. Here 
are the main differences, as described by 
Dr. Boom with the help of the nursery- 
man, who had grown them in his nurs- 
ery and had watched the whips growing 
side by side all summer. 

In “Crimson King” the fully de- 
veloped leaves are rather shiny, which 
even show a somewhat metallic-silvery 
sheen under some light. The young 
leaves are typically wrinkled and quite 
dark “red.” This latter character is 
its main distinction; one has to pick a 
young leaf from a vigorous shoot. 

“Faassen’s Black” has very shiny, 
adult leaves and the young leaf is hardly 
wrinkled at all. In the field this clone 
can be recognized most easily by its very 
shiny foliage. 

In “Goldsworth Purple’ the full de- 
veloped leaves are not shiny. The 
young leaves at the growing tips are not 
dark, but a much lighter bright “red,” 
almost identical with the young foliage 
in the old Schwedler Maple in the 
spring. This clone is the most easily 
recognized one. 

In the field one sees some other minor 
differences, but they are hard to de- 
scribe. The leaf-edges of ‘‘Faassen’s 
Black” stand up somewhat at the sides, 
giving it a somewhat flattish cup-shaped 


that 


appearance; not all leaves show this 
however. ‘The number of veins on the 
leaves is usually somewhat more (5) 
with “Crimson King” than with ‘Faas- 
sen’s Black” (4%); these numbers are 
an average, after counting 100 leaves 
of each clone. 

It looks as if there is also some dif- 
ference in growth, but nothing definite 
can be said until fully developed trees 
are compared, growing side by side. 

After seeing and comparing the whips 
in the field myself and the very ac- 
curate study made of Dr. Boom, I am 
quite sure, that these three names cover 
three very similar, but distinct Nor- 
ways. 

ees 


Tallest Shade Trees Get 
Complete Pest Control for 
New John Bean Rotomist 


Fast, thorough and dependable pro- 
tection for shade trees, parks, and recre- 
ational areas is claimed for the new 
Rotomist pest control concentrate appli- 
cator being manufactured by John Bean 
Division of Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation in Lansing, Michigan. 

Completely re-designed, this new unit 
features more performance - per - horse - 
power than has ever before been possible 
because of the Rotomist “straight- 
through” method of air handling. Pow- 
ered by a famous Willys “Jeep” four- 
cylinder, industrial type L-head engine, 
the air delivery unit has a 29-inch axial 
flow fan which delivers 28,000 cubic 
feet a minute at 100 miles per hour to 
thoroughly and quickly cover large 
areas. 

The operator is seated away from the 
engine and easily gets accurate ‘on- 
target” delivery because of the airplane- 
type hydraulic controls that rotate the 
turntable 360° right or left and aims 
the counter-balanced discharge outlet 
through a 110° are. All the controls; 
discharge valve, engine throttle, electric 
starter, engine instruments and pressure 
gauge are within easy reach of the op- 
erator. 

The spray system includes the new 
John Bean Royalette enclosed oil-bath, 
plunger-type pump that delivers seven 
gallons per minute at 400 pounds pres- 
sure; cone-type nozzles that are easily 
detached to allow adjustment to the 
desired flow; a 100-gallon tank made 
of heavy gauge steel reinforced to pro- 
vide stationary base on which the upper 
frame rotates, and triple-jet agitation in 
the tank. 

The unit is available for either truck 
or trailer mounting or can be purchased 
in a factory mounted trailer model. 
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EVALUATION OF SHADE TREES 


By Epwarp A. ConneELL, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Remarks by Edward A. Connell, Supt. of 
Parks and Trees, City of Stamford, Connec- 
ticut, at meeting of Committee Studying 
Trees and Overhead Wires Conflicts, New- 
ington, Conn., Feb. 17, 1954. 





There is a large amount of informa- 
tion concerning the value of shade trees, 
—both aesthetic and cash. Much of this 
information, particularly the findings of 
the late Dr. E. Porter Felt of the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, is 
very familiar to me because of my own 
small participation in Dr. Felt’s research 
and the many articles which I wrote for 


newspapers and magazines from 1931 
to 1937 concerning tree valuation. 
There are several mathematical 


formulae for computing the actual cash 
value of shade trees. I am not going 
to spend time repeating and explaining 
these formulae which are readily avail- 
able in pamphlets and books and _ pro- 
ceedings of the National Shade Tree 
Conference. All of the formulae are 
variations of the Charles Lathrop Pack 
formula by which a tree’s value is com- 
puted principally on the factors of (a) 
species or variety; (b) size, (c) condi- 
tion, and (d) location. Obviously a 12 
inch white oak in good physiological and 
structural condition, standing as a 
specimen alone on a fine lawn in front 
of a $75,000 home is worth more than a 
12 inch white oak, also in good condi- 
tion, which stands with a dozen other 
white oaks in an area of a hundred 
square feet at the dead end of a rural 
road. 

Giving a rather low average value of 
$20 per tree, some cities have estimated 
that their street and park shade trees 
are worth a half million dollars and 
more. Such cities as New Haven, 
Newark, New Jersey, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
others have carefully computed their 
municipal shade tree values in the past 
dozen years at totals ranging from 
$185,000 to well over $2,000,000. 

A dogwood tree is worth more than 
an ailanthus and an American beech is 
worth more than a wild cherry or silver 
maple under ordinary conditions. I pre- 
sume that some people will say that any 
tree is better than no tree and under 
certain circumstances I am inclined to 
agree with them. An ailanthus—pretty 
far down in the scale — in a Harlem 
tenement backyard, is certainly priceless 
to the tenants on a hot August day. 
Which brings up the important fact that 
“location is everything” with a shade 
tree. Just as a quart of fresh water is 
worth thousands of dollars on a life raft 
adrift in the burning Pacific Ocean and 


worth nothing in Berlin, Connecticut,— 
so a shade tree’s value can vary 
enormously depending upon its environ- 
ment and what it does or does not for 
the environment. 

The answer to the current “weed 
tree’ is a simple one. As you know 
there was some fleeting criticism of last 
years New York TIMES aarticle by 
David Anderson which described the 
weed tree removal project in Green- 
wich. In this article Mr. Joseph A. 
Dietrich was quoted, or reported, as 
saying that willows, horsechestnuts and 
other species along roadsides might well 
be removed particularly where they 
were not only undesirable species from 
the aesthetic point of view but were 
also hazards to traffic and caused fre- 
quent disruption of electric service. Mr. 
Dietrich’s critics did not read the 
second chapter of his book in which he 
recommended re-placing weed trees with 
some of the newer low-growing flower- 
ing trees and the new pyramidal or 
columnar roadside trees. Some of Mr. 
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This magnificent weeping Beech (Fagus Sylvatica Pendula) is one of the most priceless 
trees that grows. This and other Beech varieties can add many thousands of dollars in 
value to a large property. 


Dietrich’s critics from coast to coast 
took the extreme postion that no road- 
side or any other tree should ever be 
cut down. In my letter to the New 
York TIMES I pointed out that if we 
followed the extreme philosophy of 
letting Nature take its course we would 
not remove, or try to remove, crab 
grass, dandelion, or other undesirable 
growth from golf greens and front 
lawns. 

It is probably repetitious to say that 
trees have tremendous value but Shake- 
speare tells us that people do not need 
education in new truths so much as they 
constantly need reminding of the old 
truths. Trees are pleasing to look at, 
they soften the harsh lines of buildings, 
they purify the air by removing carbon 
dioxide and giving off oxygen; they 
moisten the hot summer air and cool it 
by giving off moisture. “The shade of 
the old apple tree’ in August is de- 
sirable for two reasons,—(a) the foliage 
breaks the direct rays of the sun and 

(Continued on Page 16) 








The Age of a1,000 year old Fig Tree 


Harry A. DuTTON 

»s Altos, Calif. 

ir 1859, Monsieur Desire 
Ch listinguished French Ar- 
chae stood before the crumbling 
ruil Palenque, in Chiapas, Mexico. 
W make a photograph of the 
ma he caused the dense tropi- 
cal n and trees to be removed. 
Twe vo years later — 1881 — he 
agail it the same self same spot, 
and 1 was faced with trees and 
tangied etation. 

Whe s axe and machete men had 
remo e growth, he chanced to no- 
tice the many “annular” rings on one 
of tl mps. What was his utter 
amaz to find, not the 22 he as- 


ould find, but about twelve 
In other words, the 
tree v roducing monthly rings, and 
Unfortunately, for 
rnay was not a botanist, and 
lef me for the tree, but he did 
tree was about two feet 


J 


two! 


not r rings. 


tot r " h 
state V¢ 


Hav pent the greater part of the 


last t rs in the forest of Mexico, 
[ tl ht, perhaps, that the most likely 
tree 1 this phenomenal, (to me) 
cond vould be one of the native 


ig t Ficus), and probably the one 
poy illed “Indian Laurel” (Ficus 
Nitid it flourishes well in nearly 
a [exico’s 28 states. 
Condit, professor emeritus 
of Su il Horticulture, U. of C. 
Experimental Station, Riverside Calif., 
t that there are over twenty 
dis es of fig trees in Mexico. 
[1 t yut to find a fig tree which 
felled for examination I 
was ted to espy a group of men, 
j the street from Oaxaca 
C ere | am staying) who were 
pre remove a large fig tree 
branches were interfering 
wit tric service lines. 
rmed by the foreman that 
se would be needed to eradi- 
cat | contacted Sr. Guillermo 
Rei Historian of Oaxaca. He 
ur red to the offices and files of 
» | \vuntamiciento( City Coun- 
several hours search, 
fo n 1873, the Council had by 
pre ution, ordered the purchase 
of tract of land, which at the 
timé ist beyond the city limits; 
ant t the said land should be made 
t park and named ‘Benito 
and that the street 
hould be called Avenida 
J | its extension across the 


1 feare 
Cll er 


Ju irque, 





An 80 year old Fig Tree, near tree that was 
cut down for ring count. 


road (now Pan-American Highway) 
should be called PORFIRIO DIAZ. 

Today, Juarez Park is a field of 
flowers and shrubbery, completely en- 
closed with large fig trees. These trees 
also extend along DIAZ for about a 
mile, and it was one of these trees upon 
which the axe men were working. 

As all of these fig trees were planted 
in 1873-74, they should not be over 80 
years in age as of today. They all look 
as much alike as the proverbial peas in 
a pod. 

When the workmen felled the tree 
on DIAZ St., there were left a small 
6” diameter space in the center which 
was not cut through. 

The appearance at the tree’s butt is 
shown in Fig. 1. The white chalk marks 
to the right of the tape, show the end of 
each 100 ring count. Notice that there 
are 100 rings for each 3” of the tape. 

If one assumes that the last 3” 
(which I could not count) also includes 
100 rings, then the age of the tree, as 
per the ring theory, should be exactly 
1,000 years! Yet we know, factually 
and_ historically, that this tree is 
eighty years of age. To arrive at the 
true age of this particular species of fig 
trees, one, apparently, should divide the 
number of rings by 12.5. 

I am inclined to think that M. Desire 
Charnay’s tree was a fig tree, and I am 
happy to confirm his observation made 
95 years ago. 

Messrs Waldeck (1832) and Lorain- 
zar had each set the date of the Palenque 
ruins at 2,000 and 1,700 years respec- 
tively, basing their estimates on the 


rings of the trees. They were patently 
wrong by over 1,500 years. 

There seems to be a tendency among 
Archaeologists to attribute to all ruins 
a great antiquity. As the “Cliff 
Dwellers” ruins of Arizona and New 
Mexico were being opened, their age 
was progressively set back into the 
B.C. era, but when that grand old 
botanist, Dr. Andrew E. Douglass of 
the University of Arizona, developed the 
Tree Ring Dating System, their ages 
were promptly returned to the A.D. era. 


It is quite proper to establish dates 
by tree rings, but one must be sure of 


his tree. 





dicated by chalk marks on right of tape. 


Each 


rings. 


Open Fraud Trial of Dwarf 
Tree Seller 


Springfield, I1l1—Wealthy James W. 
Owens went on trial on charges that he 
defrauded 134 customers by making 
false claims for plants sold by his nur- 
sery at Bloomington-Normal, III. 

The government described Owens as 
a one-time traveling landscape gardener, 
who began operating a mail order busi- 
ness at Bloomington-Normal, IIl., in 
shrubs, trees and flowers 15 years ago 
and now is a millionaire. 

Owens was indicted last July 3 by a 
grand jury which charged Owens repre- 
sented his “dwarf” fruit trees would 
bear enough fruit in the first year to 
“sive the purchaser a profit,”’ when he 
knew they actually were only “seedlings” 
which took two to five years to bear 
fruit. 


mark equals three inches and 100 
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se Of The Power Saw Off The Ground 


By WituiaM §$. 


BRENNEMAN 


Consumers Power Company 
Muskegon Division 


Muskegon, Michigan 


Presented at Michigan Safety Confer- 
ence, Detroit, April 21, 1954 


Tree men will argue at the drop of a 
“hard” hat about this subject. For every 
man endorsing the use of the power saw 
off the ground there is usually another 
who vociferously condemns such a prac- 
tice. I’ll not try to convert anyone to 
using a power saw off the ground. How- 
ever, if you do contemplate using power 
saws aloft this talk may provide some 
information which will contribute to 
safer operations. 

For background lets consider past ex- 
periences. My own company, after con- 
siderable study condoned the use of 
saws off the ground only when stipulated 
instructions were adhered to. Their in- 
structions must be adequate for after 
following them for about two years we 
have not had a single accident caused by 
a power saw being used off the ground. 

Karl Kuemmerling chairman of the 
National Arborist Association Safety 
Committee, informs me they have had 
some, but not many accidents. He re- 
lates how one man operating an electric 
saw was injured when the groundman 


stepping on the power supply cable 
caused the blade of the saw to tip up- 
ward and cut the operator's face. 


Another accident occurred when a trim- 
mer was pulling a severed limb down 
from above his head. His electric saw 
was not running. However, the limb 
he was dislodging caught the trigger of 
the saw just as he brushed the chain 
with his hand. A badly injured hand 
resulted. Those are the only two acci- 
dents which I know of at the present 
time. “These past experiences indicate 
the operation is not unduly hazardous. 
Prior to deliberating on the saw to 
use and “safe methods,” 1 should like to 
stress the human factor. Consider your 
men—are they stable individuals who 
will follow instructions? If not it is 
best they continue to use handsaws. 
Now to consider the type of saw. The 
heavier saws can only be used safely 
and efficiently on large cuts close to the 
ground. Saws weighing over 30 pounds 
are too heavy for work in trees. 
from 10 to 25 pounds are more ideal. 
Electric saws ‘are lighter than com- 
parative gasoline models and have the 
attribute of stopping instantly when the 
switch is opened. However, gasoline- 
powered saws, when in good running 


Saws 


order, have automatic clutches which 
permit the chain to stop almost instan- 
taneously. With a gasoline saw there 
is no long power supply cord to contend 
with but the operator can be burned if 
he touches the exhaust or muffler. There 
are many reports of men being shocked 


when operating ungrounded electric 
saws. Time doesn’t permit us to con- 
sider all the limitations and virtues of 


the various types of saws for tree work. 
Your own judgment and the character 
of the work to be done will indicate the 
type of saw to use. 

Before the saw is taken aloft it should 
be checked by a crew member, making 
sure it is in good working order and 
has gas. If it is a gasoline saw, it should 
be started on the ground and permitted 
to idle until the engine is warm. Never 
send a cold or improperly functioning 
saw into the trees. And, of course, don’t 
raise either an electric or gas saw with 
the motor running. 

Always crotch a “swing” rope on 
which to suspend the power saw. The 
saw should never be disconnected from 
the rope after being raised into the tree. 
The swing rope may be tied to the saw 
making one round turn about the handle 
and securing with two _ half hitches. 
Sufficient tag-end should be left for tying 
a taut line hitch. A small steel ring 
may be welded to a lightweight saw at 
the balance point to facilitate fastening 
it to the swing rope. It often is ad- 
visable to attach a hand line to the saw 
to help guide it into position in the tree. 
The swing rope should be crotched so 
that the saw will swing away from the 
operator if it should be dropped. 

The operator in the tree should never 
use the power saw to clear small 
branches away from his working posi- 
tion. A hand saw should be used for 


this purpose. Small branches may become 
entangled in the chain and throw the 
operator off balance. 

In closing I would like to thank the 
members of the National Arborist 
Association Safety Committee, and fel- 
low employees for the information and 
help which made this talk possible. 












A Complete 


Super-Powered 


Air-Pruning 
“PLANT” 


Compressor, pruner, hose and all 
fitments. Mounts on your tractor 
or jeep 3-point hitch in one 
minute flat! That’s the NEW — 


HENRY 


“SILVER GIANT” 


Sizes to deliver 20 or 30 cu. 
ft. at correct pressures. Oper- 
ates 6 or 8 pruners easily. 
Will also operate an air drill 
for root feeding. Write for 
special introductory price. 


J. T. Henry Mfg. Co., Inc. 
2317T Whitney Ave., Hamden, Ct. 


3 YRS. TO PERFECT 


FINEST ENGINEERED PRUNER ON THE MARKET 




















Williams & Harvey Nurseries Announce 


NEW TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e New Lower Costs 

This improved new tree mover fits any standard 


truck. Ready now. Write us for specifications. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: complete with power 


winch and all needed pick-up parts: $1575 


F.0.B. Kansas City, Mo. 
WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P, O. Box 8822 Kansas City, Ma 
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Tree Trimming For Line Clearance 


Utilizing M 


JoHN J. O'BRIEN 
Super ndent Distribution and 
Transmission 
\ gansett Electric Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 
(Pres at Tree Wardens, Arborists 
and | Conference) Utility Day, 
Varch 24, 1954 
University of Massachusetts 
{mherst, Mass. 


Until a few months ago, tree trim- 
ming on the system of The Narragansett 
Electric Company was performed in the 
same manner as in most other electrical 
utilities 

Tree trimming was performed by 


contract who hired and trained per- 


sonnel for this work. The personnel 
used “climbers” similar to those of a 
lineman but with a different style of 
vaff. They supplemented this equip- 
ment w idders and “‘scaling lines”’ to 
reach the parts of the trees that in- 
fringed upon the area occupied by elec- 
tric util lines. 

They utilized hand operated “prun- 
ers’ to cut light growth and hand saws 
to remove heavier growth. In the last 
few years this equipment has been sup- 
plemented by the use of electrically- 
operated chain saws in parts of trees 
accessible to men using such equipment. 

Inherent in this system are a number 
of disadvantages relating to a number 
of differ viewpoints. The principal 
disadvantages are as follows: 


A. From the Viewpoint of the Men 
Performing the Work 
1) Rugged work 


strenoth 


requiring 
, agility and endurance nor- 
mally possessed only by men under 
vears of age. Because of this 
fact the field held no future for 
men and was unattractive. 
Extremely hazardous due to 
lependence upon condition of tree 
limbs for supporting weight of per- 
ladders and other related 
nent in order to reach work 
irea rt trees. 
B. Fr the Viewpoint of the Con- 
Tree Surgeon 
High Labor Turnover 
\ result of the points mentioned 
the personnel was constantly 
as new men surveyed the 
ile “breaking in.” 
fficulty of Determination of 
ur Productivity 
nstantly changing personnel 
ractically impossible to esti- 
roduction per man hour and, 


therefore, quite difficult to place a 
bid on a job that would produce a 
profit and yet stand a reasonable 
chance of being the successful bid- 
der. The fact that a competitor 
faced the same condition did not 
make the problem any easier. 
(c) High Premium Accident In- 
surance 
This form of activity is placed in 
an extremely high risk classification 
by insurance companies because of 
hazards encountered by workmen 
as indicated previously. In fact 
some insurance companies will not 
take this type of risk. Because of 
such high risk classification, pre- 
miums are a very high percentage 
of payroll labor. 

C. From the Viewpoint of the Electric 
Utility 
(a) Rising Cost of Performing the 
Work 
Because of the fact that labor costs 
are probably eighty per cent of the 
total direct costs of the performance 
of this work, any increase in labor 
rates due to the inflationary trend 
of the times has had a direct effect 
upon the cost of this work and has, 
of course, increased accident insur- 
ance premiums proportionately. 
Premiums are a percentage of pay- 
roll and are, of course, finally paid 
for by the utility. 
The factor of constantly changing 
personnel has had its effect by 
reason of reduced crew hour pro- 
duction because of a lack of fully 
trained personnel in the crews of 
the contractor. These added costs 
are of necessity passed on to the 
utility, whether the work is per- 
formed on a “Bid” or “Cost Per 
Hour” basis. 


Summarizing, the future seemed very 
unattractive for all related groups, name- 
ly the personnel performing the work, 
the contractor and last but not least the 
electric utility that in the final analysis 
pays all the costs. 

This form of endeavor performed by 
manpower (and an important one to 
the electric utility) unlike other forms 
of manpower activity associated with 
our business, seemed to have gone un- 
noticed from the standpoint of atten- 
tion or study given to the operations 
which might reduce the physical re- 
quirements needed and thus offer an 
extended period of activity to any young 
man entering this field. 


echanical Equipment 


No appreciable improvements in equip- 
ment have been made that would reduce 
the hazards or cope more successfully 
with the inherent hazards associated 
with the work. Any such innovation 
would make the work more attractive 
and result in lower insurance costs. 


Nothing has been introduced into the 
operations such as power equipment that 
would increase the produccivity of the 
manpower and thus offset to some degree 
the increase in all of the component 
costs of the operation. 

All of the above facts we were aware 
of here at Narragansett but ‘what to 
do about it’ was not so apparent. How- 
ever, the solution came about, strange 
as it may seem, as a result of “making 
the best out of a bad situation.” 

Sleet Storm—January, 1953 

During the early part of January, 
1953 the western part of our territory 
was visited by a storm involving freez- 
ing rain for a period of forty-eight hours. 
This was the tail end of the heavy storm 
that visited our Connecticut utility 
friends with such devastating results 
during the same period. 

While the part of our system affected 
was the rural areas, many miles of line 
were put out of commission due to ice- 
encrusted trees, such as birch and other 
supple species bowing gracefully under 
the load of ice in the direction of our 
four Kv distribution lines. 

Many customers were without electric 
service including, primarily, farmers who 
use our service to perform duties that 
have proven unattractive to farm labor 
over the years, in addition to the normal 
domestic uses of the product. 

During the first few hours of opera- 
tion of our line crews and contractors’ 
tree trimming crews, it was avparent 
that progress would be slow due to in- 
ability to climb the ice-encrusted trees 
causing the trouble. 

It became necessary, to place ladders 
against trucks, against dead wires in 
the sections, and to attempt to reach 
points of trouble from poles insofar as 
possible. All of these methods were 
exasperating to say the least. 

A decision was made to terminate all 
street light activitv and send two ladder 
trucks of the hydraulic extension tvpe 
(workin height 30 ft.) and two hy- 
draulic platform trucks (working height 
25 ft.) into the territorv. 

With this equioment manned by con- 
tractors’ tree personnel, extending the 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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50 Attend Arborists 

Organization Meet In Peoria 
Fifty landscapers, arborists and 
nurserymen attended a tree-spraying in- MAKES OLD CHAIN SAWS NEW 
stitute at Glen Oak park March Ist at 
which a series of lectures and demon- 
strations on diagnosis and control of 

elm diseases was presented. 
Dr. J. C. Carter, plant pathologist, 
discussed disease symptoms and how to 
1 diagnose various ailments; Dr. R. J. 
Campana discussed the devastating 
il Dutch elm disease, which he said is new 
to this area but spreading rapidly from 
Indiana. In contrast to the ordinary ’ 
elm wilt, which attacks onl the @ If your chain saw, no matter what make, is losing its zip...if 
a See ae ae ee uae : production is falling off and stops for repairs increasing...see 
American = elms, he said, the your dealer about an expert motor tune-up and OREGON"-IZING 
your saw. Have him install an OREGON” Chain, an OREGON 
tree-spraying for the control of insects RSE SAR, ee Ce eee eee nen. NE 
sl Beg ; ; keep your motor tuned, to OREGON"-IZE your saw...in economy 

and gave a spraying demonstration. All 


the lecturers were from Natural His- en cece 
tory Survey, Urbana. uN 

During the afternoon session it was SEE YOUR You Can’t Beat an 
decided to form a permanent local as- CHAIN SAW OREGON a W44>) 
sociation of landscape men and arborists 
and a committee was appointed to start DEALER 
the organization. “Those named include 
G. C. Sutton, chairman, John McCon- 
nell, Frank Handbury, C. S. Ingels, and 
Rhodell Owens. 

The aim of the proposed organization 
is to exchange information on mutual 
problems, and to raise the professional j eae tneenaeee 
standards and ethics of the profession. 


OREGON -!/ZING 





Dutch disease attacks all varieties. Dr. 
L. L. English, entomologist, discussed 











Chain Saw” 


Copyright 1954 by Oregon Sow Chain Corp. 











PROTECT YOUR TREES 


from pests and pestilence with 


John BEAN ROTOMIST 


Fast, thorough, and dependable protection for shade trees, parks and 
recreational areas is a simple matter with the new John Bean Rotomist. 
Completely re-designed, this new unit offers more performance-per- 
horsepower than has ever before been possible because of the new 
“straight-through” method of air handling. Powered by a famous 
Willys “Jeep” engine, the air delivery unit has a 29-inch axial flow fan 
which delivers 28,000 cubic feet a minute at 100 miles velocity. 
Accurate “on-target” delivery is easy with the airplane-type hydraulic 
controls that rotate the turntable 360° right or left and aims the 
counter-balanced discharge outlet through a 110° arc. 

The spray system includes the new John Bean Royalette enclosed oil- 
bath, plunger-type pump that delivers 7 gallons per minute at 400 
pounds pressure; cone type nozzles that are easily detached to allow 
adjustment to the desired flow; a 100-gallon tank made of heavy gauge 
steel, and triple-jet agitation in the tank. 


The unit is available for either truck or trailer mounting, or can be 
purchased in a factory mounted trailer model. 


Write for the new Rotomist catalog 
for more complete information. 


DIVISION OF FOOD 
MACHINERY AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


LANSING 4, MICH. @ SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


eee inc 
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New Chemical Weapon 
Approved for Outdoor House- 
fly and Mosquito Control 


\ weapon against houseflies, 
mosquit and certain other pests 
threat public health was announced 
today by F. W. Hatch, Manager of 
Julius Hyman & Company Division, 


Shell Chemical Corporation. The new 


insecticide, dieldrin, is a sister-product to 
aldrin, the product used earlier this 
year with remarkable effectiveness 
against shopper and locust plagues 
in the United States, the Middle East, 
and As Like aldrin, dieldrin is a 
powerf isecticide, but in addition, it 
remains effective longer against flies. 
One ition lasts several weeks in 
areas exposed to the weather and for 
several months in protected areas. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
just accepted the label, allowing the 
outdoor use of dieldrin for control of 
adult seflies, mosquitoes, mosquito 
larvae, salt-march sand fly larvae, ticks, 
chiggers fleas. 

Mr. Hatch points out, however, that 
dieldrin formulations for these newly 
approved uses are meant to be handled 
only b under the direction of trained 
personne uch as Pest Control Oper- 
ators, | heaith officials, and mos- 
quito abatement district officials. 

In announcing the U.S.D.A.’s ac- 
ceptance of the dieldrin label, Mr. 
Hatch plained certain revolutionary 
techniques for housefly control in New 
York adjoining states. Of 
particular note was his description of the 
“strip method” used in dairy barns and 
other fa buildings where chemical 
controls of this nature could not hereto- 
fore bi In this method, strips of 
tine screen are immersed in a 
dieldrin tion, removed and dried 
overnig! Che strips are then fastened 
at given spacings on surfaces that have 
been ft be attractive to flies, such 
as doo! nces, ceilings, etc. 

‘Since flies tend to grasp a screen sur- 
face,’ M Hatch explained, ‘they 
literally embrace the poison, giving it the 
best pos chance to work. A marked 
reduction in fly population may be noted 
within twenty-four hours and treated 
strips are effective for several weeks. 
At the « f this time they can be re- 
moved treated if necessary,” Mr. 
Hatch uded. 

The promise of control of chiggers, 
ticks and fleas is heartening news for 
resorts rounds and_ recreational 
areas. Dieldrin, applied in amounts 
varying approximately %4 pound 
to 1 po »f actual material per acre, 
offers mical yet practical control 


of thes oying pests. 


MCCS... 


Linnaeus 


Linne Woods, the forest preserve 
along the North Branch of the Chicago 
River north of Dempster St. in Morton 
Grove, is named in honor of Carl Linne, 
born on May 23, 1707, in Rashault, a 
village in the southernmost part of 
Sweden. He became a scientist so great 
that he is called the “Father of Syste- 
matic Botany” and his Latin name, 
Linnaeus, is known and used by all bot- 
anists and zoologists. The 200th anni- 
versary of his birth was _ observed 
throughout the world as a red-letter day 
in the history of human culture. 

Last year, too, was noteworthy be- 
cause in 1753 he published his monu- 
mental work, Species Plantarum, which 
named, described and classified all the 
plant species then known to exist 
and by a system universally used today. 
In this system, each plant and each ani- 
mal is assigned a name consisting of two 
words, Latin or Latin in form; the first 
being the name of the genus or related 
kinds, the second being the name of the 
shecies, which produces offspring having 
the same distinctive characteristics. This 
eliminates the confusion created by the 
use of different common names in va- 
rious localities for a certain species, or 
the same common name for species that 
are different. The tree most commonly 
known as the hackberry. is called sugar- 
berry in six states, nettle tree in three, 
and is variously known as hoop ash, 
juniper tree, and bastard elm in other 
states, but it has only one scientific 
name: Celtis occidentalis. 

Any encyclovedia contains an outline 
of the life of Linnaeus. The eldest son 
of the pastor of a little church and in- 
tended to be a clergyman, he rose to 
become the roval physician, was made 
a noble with the name of von Linne, 
was a member of the most learned 
academies and societies of Europe, and 
became world famous as Sweden’s great- 
est scientist and writer. As a university 
professor of medicine and botany, every 
year he sent pupils on research expedi- 
tions, including Captain Cook’s vovage 
of discovery, and from them received 
rare or previously unknown plants from 
every land. 

Small of stature, slightly stooped, 
with beautiful brown eves, Linnaeus 
had all the usual human failings but he 
had an absorbing love of nature, an 
extraordinary capacity for observing 
natural objects, and a passion for naming 
and classifying evervthing he saw. When 
only 26, he planned his life’s work and 
made a long list of scientific works 
which he proposed to write. He was a 
prodigious worker, rapidly completing 
and publishing one huge volume after 
another. His Systema Natura, a vast 
catalog of all the plant and animal spe- 
cies then known to him, was published 


in 1735, followed by several epoch- 
making works, while Linnaeus was get- 
ting his medical degree in Holland. 

After returning to Sweden in 1738, 
already famous, he was finally made 
professor of medicine and natural history 
at the University of Upsala, where he 
remained for the rest of his life. His 
descriptions of his journeys through 
Lappland and the Swedish provinces 
are considered some of the finest writing 
in Swedish literature. He died in 1778 
and was entombed in the Upsala Cathe- 
dral. 

Until his time, the names of plants 
were largely derived from monastery 
gardens, or chosen in honor of some 
botanist —a jumbled, incoherent mess. 
His first two-name system of classifica- 
tion was based on the sexual charac- 
teristics of the flowers of plants but he 
later perfected the better natural system 
which is used today. He was not so 
successful with his classification of the 
animal kingdom but many of the names 
he proposed are still used. That this 
radical reform was accomplished at one 
stroke by an unknown young man with 
only a few short years of inadequate 
scientific training is evidence of his great 
genius. 

Nature Bulletin 





Cook County. 


Along The Way 


(Continued from Page 3) 

m The RARE UPRIGHT GOLDEN- 
RAINS (Koelreuteria paniculata fasti- 
giata) AT THE RANCHO are now be- 
ginning TO ASSUME THEIR FORM. 
They are REALLY TIGHT BRANCHED 
AND FASTIGIATE. Now to wait for 
them TO FLOWER this should BE A 
REAL TREE. 


m DIDN’T GET ANY RESPONSE on 
the SYCAMORE MAPLE blurb in the 
LAST ISSUE. Except from WILLARD 
HAGEN, Arcadia, Calif., who evidently 
FEELS AS I DO that this species and 
ITS EXTREMELY HANDSOME VA- 
RIETIES should be WIDELY USED ON 
CITY STREETS. Did you EVER SEE 
the VARIETY WORLEII—leaves come 
out a GORGEOUS RICH YELLOW and 
after about A MONTH OR SO turn to a 
LOVELY KELLY GREEN — or 
SPATHII, WINE UNDERNEATH the 
leaf and DARK GREEN ABOVE, its 
UNUSUAL and SPECTACULAR. How 
about some opinions—PLEASE KIDS. 


30th 
National 
Shade Tree 
Conference 
Aug. 30- 
Sept. 3 
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NEW DOW PRODUCT REDUCES 
VEGETATION CONTROL COSTS 
ALONG RIGHT-OF-WAYS 
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Used as a foliage spray... Kuron is tough on post oak, blackjack and other oak species 


Kuron*, a new Dow product offered this season for indus- 
trial uses, is a low-volatile brush killer containing silvex**. 
It is highly effective as a foliage spray on post oak, black- 
jack oak, white oak and northern pin oak. Many other 
species of brush are controlled in the same application. 
Foliage sprays only are recommended at present. 


Basal spraying with low-volatile Esteron® Brush Killer or 


Esteron 245 may be done any month in the year and 
should be planned to supplement your regular spraying 
program. Dow sales and technical men are available for 
consultation and assistance on your brush control prob- 
lems. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical 
Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. In Canada: Dow 
Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


*Kuron is the Dow trademark for its product containing 4 pounds per gallon of silvex. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


**Silvex is the common name for 2-(2,4,5-Trichlorophenoxy) propionic acid. 
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Evaluation 
Continued from Page 9) 
(b) thi the stomata, the leaves give 
off n 

T1 be troublesome. Their 
roots lewalks and clog sewers. 
The ies break off, damaging 
auton houses, and sometimes 
people r branches, weighted down 
with ik eak electrical distribution 
wires many parts of Connecti- 
cut whe he folks are no longer im- 
bued with pioneer spirit, interrupted 
electrica rvice means no radio, tele- 
vision machine, deep freezer, 
toaster, w iron, stove, water, heat, 
light, el blanket, Schick Shaver, 
motion picture projector, basement 
woodworking machinery, Lionel trains, 
cocktail mixers, hair dryers, sun tan 
lamp, red machine. 

Certainly we cannot cut down all our 
roadside merely because they con- 
stitute ential threat to overhead 
electrical and telephone wires. But if 
trees are ible and wires are essential 
then sible to make some plans 
for tree r harmoniously with over- 


st as Democrats live har- 
or fairly harmoniously — 


head W 
moniou 


with Republicans, Protestants live har- 
monious th Catholics and Harvard 
men stt along with the lesser 
breeds intelligentsia. 

In my me town of Stamford a 
multi-mil] dollar department store 
is openin doors this very day. From 
the very tset of the planning by the 
famous hitect, Raymond Loewy, 
Bloomingd management made it 
known tl hey appreciated the value 
of shade They spent thousands 
of dollars serving existing trees which 
could be saved. Elaborate protecting 
barriers w constructed around large 
trees and now elaborate stone wells pro- 
tect the A few weeks ago full 
grown t ' brought in by a com- 
merci and planted in front of 
the com; store. Certainly shrewd 
departn owners who can spot 
a2 int at forty paces would 
not sper inds of dollars preserv- 


ing old t nd planting new trees 


unless w from experience that 
trees a value of a department 
store | believe that Blooming- 
dale’s des the next annual ‘Award 
of Me e Connecticut Tree Pro- 
tective Assi tion. 

I leay with this thought: trees 
do have Whether you estimate 
their m the aesthetic, public 
health, re tate, or advertising points 
of view have an actual value. 
Trees ¢ e written off merely as a 
nuisance ntiquated relics. If trees 
are said terfere with wires then it 
also mis ically be said that wires 


interfere trees. There are two 


sides to the coin. We cannot take the 
arbitrary position that overhead wire 
systems can be laid out on the drafting 
board. Lines should be laid out after 
a thorough study of existing tree 
growth. Where possible, the original 
layout should be changed, outrigging 
used, tree wire installed in order to pre- 
serve fine specimen trees. The trend 
towards planting new trees after the 
overhead line has been installed in such 
locations as to be attractive without be- 
ing potential sources of interference with 
wire is a step in the right direction. 

There should be enough intelligence 
in the public utility field to improve 
distribution and _ transmission — tech- 
niques so that trees will not increasingly 
be a source of interference. There are 
brains enough in the fields of arboricul- 
ture and landscape forestry to develop 
an intelligent program not only of 
selective removal but of selective plant- 
ing under wires. The problem of trees 
versus wires can be worked out if there 
is a sincere effort to work it out. 

I was asked to say something about 
the economic valuation of trees. I leave 
this thought with you: trees have value 
depending upon the factors I gave at the 
beginning of this paper. There would 
not be a trees-wire problem, of course, 
if all electrical and telephonic service 
was underground or if through modern 
science electrical energy could be broad- 
cast just as the human voice and pic- 
tures are now broadcast. Certainly | 
am not here to discuss these complex 
matters. I presume that for some time 
to come we will have overhead wires 
and I hope that for some time to come 
we will also have trees. It is not for 
us to take a poll to decide which should 
be eliminated. It is for us to reason 
together about the matter of com- 
patibility. A city without electricity 
would be pretty bad. But a city with- 
out trees would be a desolate and de- 
pressing place. Perhaps we should agree 
that it is our job to see that two great 
assets,—one natural and one artificial 
are preserved together. 








Personal Responsibility in 
Conservation 
WHAT CAN I DO IN CONSER- 
VATION 
TO AID MY COMMUNITY, 
STATE AND NATION? 
] can use courtesy, thought and care, 
In field or forest anywhere. 
Take what I need but never waste; 
Curb my desire for frantic haste. 
In handling forest, range or field, 
Plan skillfully for future yield. 
Observe the laws for fish and game, 
And help my neighbors do the same. 
So live that in a future year 
None will regret that I passed here. 
University of California 


Woodbridge Metcalf 





Seymour Smitx 


EW TIFFANY PRUNER 


Now two great names combine in the 
world’s finest long handled pruner. 


> 





No. 530 
No. 525 
No. 520 





The TIFFANY double cut, efficient 
“draw-in” cutting action and 100% 
hammer forged alloy steel parts PLUS 
the Seymour Smith improved bolt 
and nut joint, through handle and riv- 
eted grip fastening and thinner cutting 
edges. 


3 SIZES: 30” ($5.75) 
25” ($5.50) 20” ($5.25) 











“TELEPHONE” TREE PRUNERS e2 
Reinforced malleable iron Y 
head. Tempered steel blade. f 
Compression coil spring. Spruce 4 
poles with telescoping ferrule 
joints. Cable chain works 
through ball bearing pulley. 
Cuts up to 1”, 

No. 11-18, Complete pruner with 
rope and 18’ pole................ $16.00 
No. 11 (Pruner Head only) $4.29 
Prices for No. 12 Head (for 1'/,” 
cutting) and extensions on request. 





PROFESSIONAL PRUNER 











| 


No. 124 8” No. 125 9” 
$3.50 $4.00 


The standard ‘‘Double-Cut™ pruner for the expert. 
Also, the finest of them all, No. 90, 8”. $4.75. 


NEW, FINEST EVER 
PRUNING SAWS 


eno te 


ie, 


No. 922 22” blade $4.69 


on ey, 


No. 514 14” blade $2.75 


A new Seymour Smith development with blades 
of finest Swedish steel. Fastest, easiest cutters on 
the market. Complete line of 6 models covering 
‘all_ requirements up to chain saw work. 





Prices slightly 
higher Denver 
and West 







Seymour Smitu 








OUR 104th YEAR 


See your dealer -—— 
or write for 
free, descriptive 


v4 é - a 
Fe KL 1e Of Mah, literature. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
2205 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 











New Haven Planting 


(Continued from Page 6) 

Locust, Idaho (Robinia hispida x 
pseudoacacia) 25 ft. 22 trees 
Maple, Amur (Acer ginnala) 20 ft. 6 trees 


362 trees 
Medium-sized trees to be planted this 
spring are: 
Linden, Littleleaf (Tilia cordata) 
45 ft. e 31 trees 
Yellow-wood, American (Cladras- 


tis lutea) 50 ft. ., 3 trees 
Zelkova, Japanese (Zelkova_ ser- 
rata) 50 ft. rer) mares 12 trees 
Dogwood, Flowering (Cornus flo- 
rida) (for triangular plot) 40 ft. 5 trees 
51 trees 
Large trees 
Moraine Honeylocust (Gleditsia 
triacanthos inermis Moraine) 
ke : ; 2 trees 
Maple, Sugar (Acer saccharum) 
120 ft. 17 trees 


Oak, Pin (Quercus Palustris) 75 ft. 12 trees 
Oak, Scarlet (Quercus Coccinea) 
7> it. hen 13 trees 


44 trees 

Narrow trees for narrow streets or lo- 

cations where there is a small build- 
ing setback 


Ginkgo, Sentry (Ginkgo biloba 
fastigiata) 120 ft. ane 1 tree 

Maple, Columnar Norway (Acer 
platanoides columnare) 75 ft. 28 trees 
29 trees 


This makes a grand total 486 trees. 
Seventy-five per cent of this proposed 
planting includes the trees of the smal- 
ler species, because of the confining site 
factors that confront us. The remain- 
ing 25 per cent in the medium and large- 
size class are to be set out on wide ave- 
nues, boulevards in the tree belts be- 
tween six and eight feet wide, and 
a park plot that is located at a junction 
of two main thoroughfares. 

We have over 1,700 potential street 
and park trees planted in our nursery 
and include species from seedlings to 
beautiful specimens ten feet in height. 
They compose those species mentioned 
plus the American redbud, Trident 
Maple, Norway Maple, Amur Cork 
tree for the streets and the American 
elm and Ohio buckeye whips for park 
planting. 

Of the total of 486 trees to be set 
out this Spring on the streets of New 
Haven, 302 trees are to be set out on 
only ten streets, three streets in as many 
new developments will account for 75 
trees and three streets are to have trees 
set out on private lawns and will include 
31 trees. Nine streets involve 217 trees 
that are to be set out to replace elms, 
for the most part, that were lost to 
Dutch elm disease and one small street 
to replace Norway Maples lost to Ver- 
ticillium wilt. 

Since 1948, 1,294 trees have been 
planted on the streets of New Haven 
and since 1951, 1,720 trees have been 
set out in our new nursery. Many of 


in 
(n0CA... 


these in the nursery are only seedlings 
and whips to be sure but they represent 
a wealth of selected material that will 
mean a great savings in maintenance to 
the city as well as beautification, to be 
enjoyed by our children in the years 


ahead. 


New Adjustable Fog Gun 


A new fog gun developed by Bete Fog 
Nozzle, Inc., of Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, is adjustable from a soft conical 
fog to a hard driving jet. Adjustment is 
made instantly by turning a_ rubber 
gripped handle one-half turn. Wide or 
narrow angle fog cones with any de- 
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sired coverage or drive can be obtained, 
according to the manufacturer. 

Instant on-off control is obtained by 
means of the trigger shut-off included 
with the nozzle. 

Made with garden hose thread, the 
new Model H5G is ideal for home and 
industrial fire protection, particularly 
indoors; for spraying insecticides and 
weed killers; and for many other appli- 
cations where an adjustable pattern is 
required. 

The H5G gun works well at pres- 
sures from 30 to 150 pounds per square 
inch. It is made of bronze and other 
non-corrosive materials and priced at 
$9.95 each, complete with shut-off. 





FUNCTIONAL — UNUSUAL — INTERESTING 
— BEAUTIFUL — 


Tailored Trees 


Designed For The Ultimate In Proper Tree Usage 
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7621 Lewis Rd. 





“Jo Fit Fhe 


REG. u. s, parent OFFICE 


“A nursery service dedicated to unending research and observation, to 
bring to tree users thrusut the country, to the best cf our ability and 
facilities, the many better species and selected forms of trees, so 
essential to the most effective and correlated planting of city streets, 
roads, home grounds and public areas.”’ 


award lel, a & } an 
“The “Tailored “free Nursery" 


Phone: ADams 5-2357 


Olmsted Falls, Ohio 
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= tion of this type of equipment from a 
Line Clea rance critical viewpoint was its fixed position 
stinued from Page 12) when elevated with personnel at the 


working height. To extend the area of 
operation it was necessary for men on 
the ladder equipment to descend to the 
truck and maneuver the truck into a 
new position. While this was unneces- 
sary in the case of the platform truck, 
it was necessary to operate the platform 
truck closer to the line in order to secure 
an effective working range. In rural 
areas scrub growth made this difficult 
and at times impossible. 

However, the overall performance of 
this equipment in the emergency was 
»ack observed in the opera- so satisfactory that it provided the 


15 to 20 ft. by means of 
dle pruners, there was no 
problems of accessibility. 
vressed rapidly and it is 

exaggeration to state that 

was reduced at least one- 
use of this equipment. 
were able to clear out ahead 
vs pulling up slack and re- 
breaks so that full use of 
their specific operations 


WAGE WAR 
ON SHADE TREE DISEASES 


wit} PURATIZED 


You can now control Hick@y, Oak, Sycamore Anthracnose; 
Black Walnut, Rhododendr@™, Mountain Laure! Leaf Spot; 
Red Oak Twig Blight; Englifi® Hawthorne Leaf Blight. 
Puratized Agricultural Sifay is the proven organic 
fungicide having widespreg@™ application 

No spray residue no st™™ming of most nouse paints. 
Completely, water soluble : no clogging of spray nozzles. 
Trouble-free application an apply with most insecticides 
For fruit trees — use Puggtized Agricultural Spray 

to control scab and leaf s@m™m@ on apple trees 

scab and fire blight on p rees; 

brown rot, blossom-blight Mi Cherry and Peach trees 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


Distributed by 
WIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION; FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP., MIDDLEPORT, N. Y 
TENER AL CHEMICAL DIVISION. ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP. 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y 


thought that more flexible equipment 
might well be utilized in normal main- 
tenance trimming operations. 

This equipment to be sufficiently flexi- 
ble should have a minimum vertical range 
to permit clearing operations above a 
thirty-five foot line, should have a 
lateral flexibility to minimize the truck 
movements, should have ability to pass 
under the line for trimming on the field 
side when the truck is under or to the 
road side of the line. The equipment 
should be power-driven to perform these 
operations with flexibility of control. It 
was also desired that the pruning and 
cutting operations should be performed 
with power tools. 

In addition, it was desirable that pro- 
vision be made for disposing of the 
cuttings as they were removed from the 
trees. [he former practice required 
that the cuttings be loaded into a truck 
and transported to a dump for disposal. 
Dumps accepting such material had 
been reduced to only a few, requiring 
considerable labor and_ transportation 
expense when work areas were remote 
from dumps. 

A search for such a mechanically- 
operated mechanism revealed that equip- 
ment that would perform the functions 
outlined appeared to be manufactured 
in nearby Connecticut. 

The manufacturer of the equipment 
sent, upon request, a demonstrator model 
to our territory. This equipment was 
utilized to perform trimming operations 
that were selected by our supervisor in 
direct charge of this work. The loca- 
tions were selected with the object of 
testing completely the flexibility of the 
apparatus. ‘The apparatus was operated 
by the manufacturer’s representative but 
the actual trimming operations were 
performed by our tree contractors’ per- 
sonnel, 

The demonstration was witnessed by 
all of our contractors and supervisory 
operating personnel of our own organ- 
ization. 

The apparatus known by the term 
Sky-Worker met the exacting tests in a 
very creditable manner and to the satis- 
faction of all concerned with the prob- 
lem. A satisfactory unit hourly rate 
was established for billing purposes by 
the contractor for the Sky-Worker 
mechanism mounted on a suitable truck 
chassis. The truck assembly unit would 
also include a power-driven air com- 
pressor to supply compressed air for a 
set of pneumatically-operated pruning 
tools and chain saw. An electric genera- 
tor was also included in the apparatus 
unit for operating a_ large electric- 
operated saw. The unit also included 
a chipper (truck mounted or trailer 
type left optional with each contractor) 
and a storage bin of suitable dimensions 
to carry the chipped volume of one day’s 
trimming operations, thereby eliminating 
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trips to the dump areas several times 
during the day. 

The Sky-Worker was selected with a 
fiber-glass double bucket at the end of 
the boom for two-man operation. The 
upper boom is insulated against acciden- 
tal wire contacts by an insulating fiber 
sleeve tested at the factory to withstand 
a 25 Kv test. The two buckets are 
made from fiber-glass, an insulating ma- 
terial, and by special molding are insu- 
lated from the metal of the boom. 
Lateral stability of the truck and its 
apparatus is secured by means of elec- 
trically-operated jacks which are lowered 
to the ground before the apparatus is 
elevated. 

After approximately seven months of 
operation with this equipment, the per- 
sonnel performing the operations are 
enthused because the work no longer is 
of an arduous nature. The equipment 
offers to a man a real extended period 
of ability to perform the operations as 
strength and agility are no longer such 
important requisites for employment in 
this work. The hazards associated with 
physical climbing have been eliminated. 
The apparatus is utilized by a_three- 
man crew and can easily produce the 
volume of work of a crew of a foreman 
and six men, composed of four climbers 
and two groundmen that had previously 
been utilized with former methods. 

The contractor is enthused because of 
the obvious elimination of the high rate 
of personnel replacement with the con- 
stant need for training of unskilled men. 
Because of certain lowered costs in- 
herent in the reduced personnel require- 
ments, he is able to offer better pay 
rates and other benefits to the reduced 
personnel required for the work. 

Our organization is quite satisfied be- 
cause of a better quality of trimming 
which results due to the presence of 
skilled workers constantly on the job. 
Because of the inherent ability of the 
equipment to place the men quickly and 
properly in the position to perform 
trimming of infringing growth and re- 
moval of dead wood, there is no ten- 
dency on the part of the personnel to 
overlook possible sources of trouble due 
to the physical effort required to elimi- 
nate them. 

As a result, electric service continuity, 
we believe, will be definitely improved. 
With the extensive dependency upon a 
continuous supply of electric current in 
the formation of our “American Way 
of Life” this is definitely an advantage 
of no small magnitude. 

Last, but not least, with five such 
units in our territory with skilled opera- 
tors, combined with five pieces of street 
light maintenance equipment, ladder and 
platform trucks, we have some valuable 


Weapons to supplement our fighting 
forces when we experience our next 


“Battle with the Elements.” 
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Myers Introduces “Pestop” 
Its New Hand Sprayer Line 


‘Pestop,” a new name in hand spray- 
ers, is being introduced to the world this 
month by the F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 
35 So. Orange Street, Ashland, Ohio. 

Myers, which has been manufacturing 
power sprayers and a limited number of 
hand sprayers for many years, now offers 
a complete line of spraying equipment, 
ranging in capacity from one pint to 
500 gallons. 

The new “Pestop” line will feature 
nine different sprayers ranging in size 
from small one-pint household sprayers 
to three and one-half gallon compressed 
air sprayers. The sprayers are being in- 
troduced under the theme, ‘Stop Pests 
with a Myers Pestop.” 

Five of the new sprayers are of the 
compressed air type, carried by a 
shoulder strap. These sprayers are 
adaptable for use in pest and disease con- 
trol and fertilization application in home 
gardens and on lawns. They also can 
be used as oil and chemical applicators 
for dust and seed control. 

All of the compressed air sprayers are 
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constructed of heavy premium galvan- 
ized steel with welded seams and tested 
to 100 pounds pressure. The all-brass 
pump which has a malleable handle, is 
easily removed as a complete unit. 

The compressed air sprayers come 
complete with discharge accessories in- 
cluding an oil-resistant and self-flushing 
hose and a brass nozzle with up to four 
different spray discs for multiple use 
application. They are offered in three 
and one-half, three, two and one-quar- 
ter and one and three-quarter gallon 
sizes. 

The smaller hand sprayers include 
one pint and one quart intermittent 
sprayers and one and two quart con- 
tinuous sprayers. 

Designed for pest control in homes, 
gardens, hospitals, restaurants and on 
the farm, the continuous sprayers are 
sturdily constructed of heavy tinplate 
with lock seams. 

Both intermittent sprayers are strong- 
ly constructed of heavy tinplate with 
lock and sealed seams. The one quart 
size has a recessed nozzle which pre- 
vents overflow or dripping. 
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COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


GET BEST RESULTS 


FEED WITH HELLER-GRO 


Since 1939, HELLER-GRO, 
the safe plant food that can- 
not burn, has fed the trees 
and turf of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region. Made from USP 
grade chemicals only, this 
highly concentrated Paste 
fertilizer is immediately and 
completely soluble. 
CANADIAN AGENT—W. G. HARTNOLL 
GREAT NORTHERN CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 





Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Distributorships Available 


Write to: Gordon H. Knowles, Representative 
1916 Franklin St., 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Tree Business or Tree 
Equipment for Sale 


Including complete seven tool box truck, 
power saws, sprayers and other equip- 
ment, Unusual opportunity for well 
trained man. Town of 60,000. Only 
Trained Man in Section. 
Selling Price Business $8000 
Equipment Only $6000 

Further information upon request. Reason 
for selling, Representative for National 
HELLER-GRO distribution. 


KNOWLES TREE SERVICE 
1916 N. Franklin Street 
Colorado Springs 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION | AA NE \\ \ 
BULLETINS 
t what kind of accidents are 
or nd what causes them. Then 
elimi e causes in so far as pos- 
sible. s advice was given. by 
Ey V. Martin, Educational Pro- 
jects Director, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance ( ny, in speaking to the Na- 
tior irborist Association in August, By Paut E. ‘licrorp, Secretary 
1 ( ¥ 
| ; 
In ( er, 1952, our members were Box +26, Wooster, Ohio 
su th forms on which to report [= 
accit d were requested to report 
all accidents of any consequence, give The oil stream punctured the skin and 
the f the accident and how its injected oil into the finger causing a very 
, 1 eR _ painful injury which may result in some 
recurrence could be prevented. eports lisability 
f Sie = ee # : * ; | oe t permanent disabl ity. 
lace Sea he eee ents ag conser Prevention—Be sure that everyone work- 
oul eries of Accident Prevention ing around hydraulic equipment understands 
Bul to Association members for the danger of exposing any part of the body 
use in promoting safety among their em- to _— ge esa soy And — don't wg it. 
" i x f s se yressur e- 
plo [he bulletins have been used f @ leak develops, release the pressure 
: : . for attempting any repairs. 
by o mbers in various ways—posted : 
ae ; Number 2 
OI tin boards, used as discussion » : . 7 h 
; ee as all Climber was cutting off limb in tree with 
— en aakety ree ae 3-25 McCulloch chain saw. Limb was held 
ir istances duplicated and sent with one rope at its balance point. The 
home w the men. crotch was almost directly over the cut. No 
\ bo 300 accidents have been re- slack was paid out as limb parted. It swung 
eae ae ‘ f « bel in toward the tree, much the same as a ram, 
po some reports oO automobile bumping saw into operator. The movinz 
and t vccidents and cases of public chain cut his leg causing seven days dis 
liabil included, as well as those ability. 
of e job” injuries of employees. Prevention—The use of a power saw in 
Chere o record of the total number a — . -georaaen Only Rage cosomagaes 
" = ~ climbers should use suc saws 1n trees. n 
of man urs of work in which 300 : ie ae, oe: 
. this particular case the rigging should have 
iccide ippened, but it would be con- been such as to prevent the limb swinging 
side One hundred twenty-five into man. 
accidents covered by more or less com- Pa 9 we _ —— a “a a 
a ° i ee ; (See “Use o the ower Saw the 
te al 2S x » a 2 : 
ple : : : id re ulting in injury to Ground” in this issue of Trees Magazine). 
em] have been’ very roughly N 
e lass : - Number 3 
Lassi! TOLLOWS: 
‘ ; Man allowed gloved hand to get caught 
Infes lowing penetration by in chain on tailstock and of 2-man chain 
th . 4% saw. Little finger badly cut. 
_ ] y - f, . . . 
truck ng tree 6% Prevention—Rule 83—Safe Practices for 
Inj i falling—mostly from tree, Arborists. “Be very careful that the hand 
occa y from ladder or truck —_ 7% does not slip over the edge of the outboard 
Eye \ ; ; 8% handle of most two-man and one-man saws. 
Sp loading brush, climb- The hand, and especially when g'‘oves are 
: ; -.. 11% worn, can be very easily pulled into the 
Injt falling = oojec:s—most.y chain. On one-man saws this is true with 
in 14% the guard on the underside of the saw where 
Pois | poison oak 15% the hand is placed when the saw is used 
Cuts uts from axes than any in 9 hori-ontal position.” 
} 7 . 
17°% Probably the companies who have 
Mis : 18% ae 1 sh = aren ~ r} 
Nec; " ‘ cccasional short safety meetings where 
Or f the ‘cide re - i i 
a we I revention Bul the accident reports can be discussed get 
p ss nik “Pong Phe “Safe the most good from them. They are 
a = to ap- something around which discussions on 
De ss ovember- safety can be arranzed. If a crew, or 
ecem 1953 a ° ‘ P 
: the whole organization, can spend a few 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION minutes now and then in talking about 
BULLETIN how an accident could have been pre- 
hich have happened recently t) Vented, they are not likely to have that 
employ some National Arborist Asso- particular accident. 
ciat bers . The National Safety Council, insur- 
MN sy Sle Don't let something ance companies and industry in general 
ben to you: endorse the reporting and studying of 
Number 1 accidents as an important part of a 
hole opened in a line on a_ safety program. We believe that our 
hvd ee Skvwork- a - : 
ee kywork- Accident Prevention Bulletins have 
el tream of oil shot out and worker 


lace his finger over the hole 
from squirting on small tree. 


been a factor in promoting safety in 
some Association member companies. 








Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for 
use in mist or hydraulic sprayers 
to give the greatest degree of 


safety and effectiveness 
trees and evergreens. 


for shade 


SCALECIDE 
dormant oil 


The oldest and best known 

spray. Contains 96% highly 
refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use 
Sealecide for the control of seale, aphis, 
red mite, and insects on 
shade trees, fruit trees, evergreens and or- 
namentals. 


over-wintering 


PRATT’S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A mis- 
cible 97% white oil type summer oil. For 


use in the control of red seale 
an effective 
ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 


evergreens where a lighter oil 


spider, 
crawlers, white fly and as 


is desired. 


D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 
effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 
and chewing insects of shade trees as well 
as fruit pyre- 
piperonyl cyclonene for great 
effectiveness and safety. 


trees. Contains rotenone, 


thrum and 


PRATT’S 


sprays are 


DDT SPRAYS—Pratt’s DDT 
especially formulated for the 
safety and effectiveness demanded in shade 
tree work. Pratt’s Emulsifiable 25% DDT 
-Pratt’s S-30% DDT and Pratt’s dry 
wettable 50% DDT. 


Order Pratt’s Sprays from your dis- 
tributor. Bulletins available — Pratt’s 


Oil Sprays, Pratt’s Sprays for Mist 
Blowers and Hydraulic Spraying. 


* 
B. G. PRATT CO. 


INSECTICIDES 
Hackensack, N. J. 

















12 Horse McCulloch 

McCulloch Motors Corporation, Los 
Angeles, has announced a new two man 
chain saw, the Model 99, and mentions 
twelve ‘worth more’ improvement. A 
new high-horsepower motor design is 
said to save one hour out of ten in pro- 
duction logging. New fuel tank has in- 
creased capacity, permitting an addi- 
tional 30 minutes of operation before 
refueling. Changes include new type 
connecting rod bearing with four times 
longer life, new alloy steel, heavy-duty 
clutch rotor, and new heavy-gauge, 
double-strength handle bars with cylin- 
der fin and exhuast guard. Saw retains 
finger-tip control, automatic, no-stall 
clutch, full swivel transmission and said 
to be even more comfortable to operate 
as a result of improved internal balancing 
to take the vibration out of cutting. 














90 modern! 


with 
MILLER-ROBINSON ~ 


| POWER OPERATED 
| LIMB LOPPERS 


| froma Full Line 

_ of Fourteen 
Time-Tested, 
Field-Proven Models 
















Every Cut Sharp and Clean 
No Ragged, Split or Chewed 
Limbs or Branches 

Made to Stand Hard Work 
and Abuse 

Complete Line of 
Compressors and 
Accessories Available 
Insulated and Non- 
Insulated Models 

Field Demonstrations 


at Your 
| Convenience 


Write for Complete Information 
and Name of Nearest Dealer! 


MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 
7007 on Boulevard 





Pioneer Designers and 
Builders of Air Powered Trim- 
ming and Pruning Equipment 
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New Lopping Shears 
By Seymour Smith 


New lopping shears of considerable in- 
terest being introduced this season are 


the new so-called “Seymour Smith 
TIFFANY” long handled pruners, pro- 
duced in three sizes. 

Seymour Smith has been known for 
lopping shears for many cars and has 
now acquired the TIFFANY Pruner, a 
name familiar to the trade. According 
to Seymour Smith, the manufacturer, 
the new tool combines the advantages of 
each—Tiffany’s double cut and easy 
“draw-in”’ action and 100% hammer 
forged alloy steel parts and also Seymour 
Smith’s improved bolt and nut joint, 


lok-tite handle and thinner cutting 
edges. 

Shape of cutting blades is said to 
“draw in’ the material being cut so that 
the thin, hammer forged blades bite 
through easily. 

Manufacturer points out that the 
tangs, which go all the way through the 
handles and are locked tight by a 
riveted washer at the end, cannot pos- 
sibly loosen. Desired tension on the 
cutting blades is controlled by a 
patented locking nut at the joint. 

Seymour Smith TIFFANY pruners 
are produced in three sizes at retail 
prices as follows: No. 530 (30) at 
$5.75, No. 525 (25”) at $5.50 and No. 
520 (20”) at $5.25. 
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TREE SURGERY 
SUPPLIES 





No. 44 TRADEMARK ) Bartlett Mfg. Co. = No. 414 
 OMEveS 3028 E. Grand Blvd. catalog. i 
Pole Saw CORRSIND Detroit, Mich. No a Meylan Saw | 


Write now for 
details and 
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Authors 


and 
Books 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 


7621 Lewis Road, 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 


GROWING EVERGREEN HOLLIES, by H. 
Gleason Mattoon. Horti-Products Co., 
Narberth, Pa. 48 pgs., illus. $1.00. 

\ fine booklet by one of the real authori- 
ties on the subject of Holly. Starting with 


the uses and culture of Holly the booklet 


very concisely covers a number of pertinent 
subjects such as “How to Choose the Right 
Kind Selections For Each State,” this is 
very useful information that should help 
avoid some disappointments; ‘16 Species, 
100 Va and lastly a “Complete Cul- 
tural ( le This booklet gives a world of 
information and to anyone interested in the 
rapidly easing interest in this beautiful 
and sef genus, this guide cannot be 
recon too highly as an_ excellent 
means etting off on the right foot. 

INSECT FACTS AND FOLKLORE, by 

Lucy W. Clausen. The Macmillan Co., 

New } 194 pgs., illus. $3.50. 

Chis highly entertaining book tells about 
the insects—the largest group in the animal 
kingdon While it is a factual study, it is 
also packed with stories and anecdotes of 
never-ending variety. 

Lucy sen tells about insects as they 
affect Man—sometimes for good, sometimes 


shows how generations of hu- 
utilized them, worshipped 
ight against them. Here are 
such as the one Indians 
tell of rigin of the butterfly; strange 
that of the honey ants who 
xd in the bodies of other ants; 
ways in which the ancients 
with insects—some of which 
is now finding to be effec- 


for ill 
man 
them 


beaut! 


have 
gends, 


methods Ke 
store 
the fan 
cured d 
moder! ence 
tive 

By folklore as well as facts, and by 
insect in its relation to Man, 
has achieved an entirely new 
showing that the majority of 
nteresting, necessary, and an im- 
of everyday life. 

The 45. delightful illustrations 
jrawn n B. Fairservis. 


looking at ne 
Miss Cl 

point oT ew 
insects 
portant 


were 


ANIMAL CONTROL IN FIELD, FARM 
AND FOREST, by W. Robert Eadie. The 
Macmill Co., New York. 257 pgs., 
$3.75 
Gardener 

been ravage | by 


ind farmers whose plants have 
rabbit, woodchuck, and 
deer have never before had a comprehensive 
handbook f the effective control of these 
destructive animals. Neither have nursery- 
whose trees have been 

four-footed pests, nor house- 
have been troubled by rats and 
mice had over-all guide for the elimina- 
tion of the common nuisances. 

Now D W 
autho on 
gethe I yne 
known inf 
wh 


men and foresters 
endangered 


holders wt 


Robert Eadie, international 
njurious mammals, brings to- 
volume the scattered, little- 
mation on the control of mam- 
damage. While he ex- 
of poisons, old and new, as 
his emphasis is on natural 
means of control by which populations in 
the wild are kept in proper balance. Con- 
servationists will therefore find much value 


mals 
plains the use 
well t 


cause 


in this 
Dr. Eadie gives a brief life history and 
descriptior f each animal. He explains 
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the animal’s relationship to man, especially 
from the economic standpoint, noting the 
problems it presents and the types of dam- 
age it may do. Control procedures are then 
given in detail for varied situations. 


Here, the use of the animal’s natural ene- 
mies is emphasized. Each account is con- 
cluded with a selected list of specific refer- 
ences, and there is in addition an extensive 
general bibliography at the end of the book. 


Each chapter deals with a different kind 
of mammal. Thus, no matter what the 
animal or what the problem it creates, the 
victim — householder, gardener, professional 
worker or student—can quickly find the in- 
formation needed to remedy the trouble. 

Up-to-date, authentic, comprehensive, and 
easy to use, this book is the world’s first 
practical guide to the effective control of 
animals that damage man’s properties. 


THE LIVES OF WILD BIRDS, by Aretas 
A. Saunders. Doubleday & Co., Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York. 256 pgs., illus. $3.50. 
The science of ornithology is yet in its 

infancy in America. In this wonderfully 

detailed handbook for bird-watchers, Mr. 

Saunders shows how everyone can contribute 

to ornithology; how only through the study 

of living birds can be observed characteris- 
tics such as migration route, habitat and 
geographical range of species—material that 
rounds out the museum man’s information. 

He outlines just what the birdwatcher 

should look for and how to go about the 

study of wild birds. 


Mr. Saunders gives explicit information on 
identification by color, markings, size, shape, 
habits, posture, habitats, songs and calls. He 
describes the nesting cycle, courtship, egg 
laying, incubation, and care of the young 





of birds. 


There is a 
bibliography at the end of each chapter and 
a list of all the species included in the book 


for different types 


with their Latin as well as their common 


names. Dominick D/’Ostilio’s delightful 
drawings serve as a perfect complement to 
the text, illustrating, among other things, 
nestings, flight patterns, and _ courtship 
dances. 

Mr. Saunders brings to this masterful 


guide a combination of accurate scientific 
data with the expert’s knowledge of the 
“whys and hows” of field work. 


OUR AMAZING BIRDS, by Robert S. Lem- 
mon. Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York. 239 pgs., illus. $3.95. 

Did you know that the Dipper, a tiny 
bird living high in the Western mountains, 
trots along under water searching for insects 
on stream beds and comes up only occa- 
sionally for air? 

Did you know that tradition says the Bal- 
timore Oriole got his name because he wears 
the black and orange family colors of Lord 
Baltimore ? 


Did you know that the Screech Owl doesn't 
screech at all but instead gives a low- 
pitched, tremulous wail, half whistle and 
half voice, that floats eerily on the night air? 

These birds are but three of the 102 that 
are described in this unusual and beautiful 
book. Robert S. Lemmon discusses their his- 
toric breeding grounds, habitat, range, in- 
telligence, and unusual characteristics with 
warmth, humor, and careful attention to de- 
tail. And each bird considered is illustrated 
with glowing realism in black and white by 
Don R. Eckelberry. Many of these pictures 
are full pages or double page spreads and 
show the birds in their natural surroundings. 














You don’t partic- 

ularly want an- 

a other machine, 

\ but you do want 

| to save money. 

{ Buy Fitchburg 

when you buy— 

get engineering 
efficiency. 


P. O. Box 248 Canton, Ohio 











NEW CATALOGUE 


Our new catalogue is now ready. This features the finest 


collection of Tree Surgery Supplies ever presented to the trade. 


Send for your free copy. 


FRUIT GROWERS OF CHESTER COUNTY, INC. 


West Chester, Penna. 
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Insure maximum protection for 
shade and ornamental trees by 
planning the time and frequency 
of your spraying, and by selecting 
the Penco insect and disease con- 
trol chemicals that best meet 
your needs. 


Each of the Penco sprays listed 
here are carefully formulated to 
insure uniformity and maximum 
effectiveness. 


Penco DDT Emulsion 34. This emul- 
sion contains three full pounds of 
DDT in each gallon—34% DDT 
by weight. In this concentration, 
less solvent is required for a given 
leaf surface area, and the likelihood 
of solvent burn is proportionately 
reduced. This spray is especially 
effective in combating elm bark 
beetle, elm leaf hopper, Japanese 
beetle and other pests. Penco DDT 
Emulsion 25 (25% DDT per gallon) 
and Penco DDT W-50 (50% wet- 
table powder) are also available. 


USE THE PENCO® SPRAY PROGRAM 


~ 
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Penco Hi-Gam® W-25 (25% lindane 
wettable powder). An effective 
weapon against aphids, leaf miners, 
lace bugs and pine bark aphids. 


Penco Malathion Emulsion. For 
mite and aphid control on elm 
trees, to prevent build-up of these 
insects following the use of 
DDT sprays. 


Penco Toxaphene E-60. For control 
of bagworm; contains six pounds 
of Toxaphene per gallon. 


Penco Ferbam. An organic fungi- 
cide for control of plant diseases 
on fruit and ornamental plants. 


For superior spray products, look 
to Pennsalt, a basic manufacturer 
of agricultural chemical products. 
Close control of production, plus 
both laboratory and field testing 
make it possible to provide you with 
products of dependable quality. 


Service bulletins, to aid you in planning spraying 
programs, are available from your nearest Penco supplier, 
or direct from us. Ample stocks of Penco agricultural 
chemicals are ready for prompt shipment from 


stock points in your area. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington 
Tacoma 1, Washington * Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Montgomery, Alabama « Bryan, Texas * Portland, Oregon 


Los Angeles and Berkeley, California 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals 
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The Best Grade Peat-Humus In America 


"GREEN-UP AMERICA’... 
Wik GREEN THUMB aN 


$9. LITTLE DOES So MU 


7 REASONS “GREEN THUMB” ASSURES YOUR BECOMING A GREENTHUMB USER 


pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
e cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 
ellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 
ghtful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


rmal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
»velopment. 


»roduct processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
ckly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


he most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 








